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Introduction 


A  chronicle  of  the  Shaker  movement  is  more  than  a  simple  record 
of  culture;  it  is  a  complex  account  not  only  of  religious  history  but, 
because  of  the  Shakers'  unique  contribution  to  American  aesthet- 
ics, of  the  history  of  design.  An  offshoot  of  the  Quaker  sect  in  mid- 
eighteenth-century  England,  the  "Shaking  Quakers,"  later  known 
simply  as  Shakers,  were  censured  as  religious  dissidents.  Their 
meetings  were  often  marked  by  agitated  outbursts,  public  confes- 
sion, and  prophetic  forecasts  of  the  millennium.  In  England,  such 
paroxysms  of  language  and  dance  were  incomprehensible  to  the  con- 
servative Anglican  community.  As  a  result,  the  Shakers  were  cease- 
lessly oppressed  and  frequently  imprisoned  for  their  practices. 

This  small  group  remained  loosely  structured  until  1772. 
Their  catalyst  for  organization  was  a  young,  illiterate  English 
woman  named  Ann  Lee.  Lee  advocated  a  formal  doctrine  of  unpre- 
tentious communal  living.  Followers  were  to  serve  God  through 
order,  purity,  and  hard  work.  Revelation  directed  from  the  spirit 
world  was  communicated  through  visions  and  messages  to  "Mother 
Ann"  and  was  known  as  her  "work."  Lee  was  adamant  that  her  dis- 
ciples remain  celibate,  with  distinct  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
housing.  Men  and  women  were  considered  equals  and  shared  the 
responsibilities  of  community  life.  Conformity  was  favored  over 
individualism,  and  all  members  had  to  make  a  collective  effort  for 
the  common  good.  This  passion  and  evangelical  zeal,  combined 
with  Lee's  magnetic  personality,  galvanized  the  small  band  of  Shak- 
ers into  action.  In  1774,  Mother  Ann  and  the  entire  entourage 
departed  for  America. 

Despite  outsiders'  skepticism  about  their  religious  practices, 
the  Shakers  were  admired  for  their  sense  of  purpose  and  the  per- 
ceived simplicity  of  their  rural  communal  life.  "Hands  to  work  and 
hearts  to  God,"  the  Shaker  credo,  was  easily  grasped  and 


respected,  especially  in  agrarian  America.  Equally  comprehensible 
were  the  Shaker  canons  of  abstention,  perfection,  and  purity  that 
shaped  their  daily  responsibilities.  Simply  designed  objects,  duti- 
fully handmade  and  each  appropriate  to  a  specific  purpose, 
expressed  the  devoutness  of  Shaker  life. 

Early  nineteenth-century  America  turned  out  to  be  fruitful 
ground  for  the  Shakers.  Religious  freedom  in  the  Lnited  States 
encouraged  the  development  of  many  sects,  some  of  them  almost 
fanatical,  but  all  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  emancipation. 
Many  experimental  movements  reached  their  zenith  in  this  period. 
Shaker  doctrine  was  no  exception;  by  1800,  there  were  more  than 
one  thousand  converts  to  Shaker  teachings;  by  the  1840s,  nineteen 
Shaker  communities  had  been  founded  with  a  total  population  of 
some  six  thousand  Believers. 

One  such  village  was  founded  in  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire. 
Established  in  1792,  the  Canterbury  community  was  continuously 
occupied  by  at  least  a  few  Shakers  until  September  1992,  when  the 
last  Shaker  resident,  Eldress  Ethel  Hudson,  died.  Throughout  its 
history,  Canterbury  Village  had  been  a  repository  for  Shaker 
records  and  artifacts.  It  followed  that  it  would  become  a  restored 
museum  and  village.  As  such,  Canterbury  Village  today  serves  as  a 
monument  to  the  impeccable  craftsmanship,  reverence,  hard  work, 
organization,  and  temperance  of  the  Shaker  community. 


KATHLEEN     MONAGHAN 


An  Expression  of  Faith 


These  people  are  strict  utilitarians.  In  all  the\  do.  the  first 
inquiry  is.  "will  it  be  useful?  Everything  there/ore  about  their 
buildings,  fences,  &C,  is  plain. 

David  R.  Lamson 
Two  ) ears  Experience  \mong  the  Shakers,  1848 


Shaker  design  is  characterized  by  a  respecl  for  cleanliness  and 
order,  simplicity  and  sincerity.  Outsiders  often  enlisted  adages  like 
"form  follows  function"  to  describe  the  perceived  severity  of  Shaker 
design.  Yet  the  shape  of  a  chair  leg  or  the  placement  of  drawers  in  a 
cupboard  are  often  arbitrary  matters;  one  form  ma)  be  as  useful  as 
another.  A  Shaker  cabinetmaker's  choice  of  wood  or  use  of  color 
frequently  reflects  a  more  complex  set  of  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
values  than  any  platitude  can  fully  explain.  For  a  Shaker,  a  well- 
made  chair  was  an  expression  of  faith. 

Believers  never  forgot  Mother  Ann  Lee's  gentle  reminder  that 
"there  is  no  dirt  in  heaven."  They  made  boxes  and  baskets  to  store 
their  possessions  neatly,  and  lined  their  walls  with  handy  rows  of 
pegs.  Dust  could  not  collect  on  top  of  their  built-in  cabinets,  and 
rolling  casters  simplified  sweeping  around  heavy  furniture. 

The  Shakers  were  eminently  practical,  and  rarely  sacrificed 
function  for  form.  Believers  avoided  useless  ornament,  and  yet  their 
most  utilitarian,  unadorned  objects  are  often  striking.  A  Shaker 
basket  is  so  beautifully  crafted  that  the  patterns  created  by  interwo- 
ven ash  splints  suffice  as  decoration.  For  Believers,  excessive  orna- 
ment seemed  not  only  unnecessary  but  deceptive:  decoration  could 
disguise  poor  craftsmanship  or  inferior  materials.  The  Shakers  also 
shunned  any  technique  considered  dishonest,  like  painting  exotic 
grains  on  ordinary  wood. 


Because  Shaker  beliefs  and  Shaker  design  were  so  inextricably 
interwoven,  church  doctrine  included  aesthetic  guidelines.  The 
Hoi)  Laws  ol  /ion  specifically  directed  Believers  to  refrain  from 
ornament: 

Let  it  he  plain  and  simple,  and  o/  good  and  substantial  quality 
which  becomes  \<>ur  calling  and  profession,  unembellished 

In  an\  superfluities,  ninth  add  nothing  to  its  goodness  or 
durability. 

Church  Leaders  were  occasionall)  compelled  to  enforce  these 
laws.  In  1837.  visitors  from  the  parent  ministr)  in  New  Lebanon 
directed  the  Canterbury  Shakers  to  shorten  a  bell  tower  b)  live  feet 
because  it  seemed  ostentatious. 

The  World  s  People,  as  non-Believers  were  called,  came  to 
appreciate  the  Shakers'  conscientious  attention  to  detail.  The 
Shakers  sold  their  simple,  well-made  products  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Canterbury  community  manufactured  a  wide  variety  of  use- 
ful goods,  from  flat  brooms  to  industrial  washing  machines.  In 
1876.  a  writer  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  commented: 

It  is  well  to  have  ones  name  such  a  synonym  for  honesty  that 
anything  called  by  it  may  he  bought  and  sold  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. 

Despite  their  reputation  as  merchants  and  artisans,  the  Shak- 
ers thought  of  themselves  as  Believers  above  all  else.  Their  sincere 
approach  to  aesthetics  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  good  taste  or  good 
business,  but  a  spiritual  concern.  In  their  writings.  Shakers  some- 
times alluded  to  the  devil  as  "the  old  deceiver."  Honesty,  in  con- 
trast, is  a  celebration  of  God's  "simple  gifts."  A  hymn  recorded  in  a 
letter  reads: 


0  the  simple  gifts  of  God, 
They're  flowing  like  an  Ocean, 
And  I  will  strive  with  all  my  might 
To  gather  in  my  portion. 

1  love  I  love  the  gifts  of  God, 
I  love  to  be  partaker 

And  I  will  labor  day  &  night 
To  be  an  honest  Shaker. 

The  Shakers  expressed  their  religious  beliefs  not  only  on  Sun- 
days in  the  Meetinghouse,  but  six  days  a  week  in  their  fields  and 
workshops.  Mother  Ann's  familiar  aphorism,  "Hands  to  work  and 
hearts  to  God,"  reminded  them  that  the  products  of  their  hands 
could  also  be  demonstrations  of  their  faith. 

To  some  outside  observers,  the  Shaker  approach  to  design 
seemed  almost  dogmatic.  In  his  1870  History  of  American 
Socialisms,  John  Humphrey  Noyes  remarked: 

The  Shakers  believe  that  their  furniture  was  originally  designed 
in  heaven,  and  that  the  patterns  had  been  transmitted  to  them 
by  angels. 

Whether  divine  inspiration  was  a  factor  or  not,  the  Shakers 
clearly  based  their  design  on  more  worldly  traditions  brought  over 
from  England  or  cultivated  in  the  New  World.  Shaker  baskets,  for 
example,  are  closely  related  to  Native  American  work;  and  Shaker 
furniture  is  derived  from  styles  popular  in  the  United  States  around 
J800. 

The  Shakers  modified  and  improved  forms  inherited  from  other 
traditions.  They  did  not  invent  the  oval  box,  but  they  perfected  the 
distinctive  "swallowtail"  joint  in  order  to  make  their  work  more 


resistant  to  changes  in  weather.  A  carefully  carved  joint  allowed 
the  wood  to  swell  and  contract  without  warping.  Copper  tacks 
replaced  steel  ones,  which  were  prone  to  rust. 

Contrary  to  common  perceptions,  the  Shakers  were  not  rigidly 
opposed  to  new  technologies,  and  they  eagerly  adopted  time-saving 
inventions  such  as  the  telephone  and  the  automobile.  Elder  Henry 
C.  Blinn  of  Canterbury  recorded  the  arrival  of  the  first  sewing 
machine  in  his  village: 

...  a  sewing  machine  was  purchased.  It  was  the  first  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  this  section  of  the  country  .  .  .  and  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  Sisters  as  it  was  expected  to  aid  them  in  their 
work. 

The  Shakers  were  themselves  prolific  inventors,  devising 
among  other  things  a  double  rolling  pin  to  facilitate  pie  making  and 
a  machine  to  peel  apples.  One  furniture  maker  developed  a  pivot- 
ing chair  foot  that  protected  floors  from  dents  and  scuffs  if  a 
Believer  absentmindedly  leaned  back  on  the  rear  legs. 

The  floors  of  Shaker  buildings,  like  everything  they  made, 
were  intended  to  last.  As  millennialists,  the  Shakers  believed  that 
their  arrival  in  the  New  World  ushered  in  a  thousand-year  period  of 
heaven  on  earth,  during  which  their  Utopian  society  would  flourish. 
Mother  Ann  instructed  her  followers  to  "Do  all  your  work  as  though 
you  had  a  thousand  years  to  live  on  earth,  and  as  you  would  if  you 
knew  you  must  die  tomorrow."  Although  the  last  of  the  Canterbury 
Shakers  died  in  1992,  the  tangible  products  of  their  faith  endure. 


ANGELA  KRAMER  MURPHY 
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